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Preface 



We have developed this book to meet some of the specific needs of 
future or pre service teachers in the area of pre-student teaching 
laboratory experiences at Southern Illinois University. We, however, 
feel that the application of ideas and experiences can take place at 
other institutions who prepare teachers especially with some modifi- 
cation of the ways that future teachers move into off-campus public 
school and/or simulated classroom situstions and the way they oper- 
ate in them. Flexibility is most important f : any laboratory or 
clinical experiences program in teacher training. The program must 
correlate with on-campus activities and must provide the “practice” 
in the theory-practice concept. Therefore, different arrangements 
must be developed for different educational situations. 

In this book wc have attempted to define educational laboratory 
experiences and have indicated a reason for their use in teacher train- 
ing (Chapter 1). Student p-articipation in a program is discussed in 
Chaptei 11 and the important roles of the administrator and class- 
room teacher are discussed in Chapter III. 

A model of instruction is advanced in Chapter IV which lends 
itself well to the analysis of classroom instructional procedures and 
which should help the future teacher gather information and ideas 
for careful decision making. Chapter V offers suggestions as to ways 
in which the future teacher may use the models for data collection 
and information gathering. These techniques lend themselves well to 
more critical assessment of teaching behavior. Chapter VI discusses 
guidelines on assessing the future teacher as he is involved in pre- 
student teaching laboratory experiences. 

Chapters VII through XI offer different types of experiences 
which have been found successful in terms of moving future teachers 
into direct contact with teaching learning situations. These experi- 
ences ar* hy no means all inclusive and it should be obvious that 



other ways can and do exist. These arc just some means that can be 
viewed as possibilities. 

An extensive appendix concludes this volume which provides a 
number of guides to not only assessing and practicing appropriate 
teacher behavior, but to becoming familiar with a number of aspects 
of the school and community. These various guides can be assigned 
to the future teacher at various stages in the program and can assist 
him as he develops his professional teaching behavior. Assessment 
forms too are found in the appendix to evaluate the progress of the 
future teacher as he moves through his program. 

It is hoped that this volume will provide some significant guidance 
to the pre-service person and that it docs afford some meaning to the 
development of more critical and analytical behavior. Again, flexibil- 
ity in use depending on the goals of a teacher education program is 
urged. Each program should define its own way of operating. 

Our special expression of appreciation must be given to Mrs. Gwen 
Nickel for her fine work on typing and assisting in the development 
of the manuscript. 



Carbondale, Illinois 

1970 



J.R.V.,Jr. 

C.R.H. 



CHAPTER I 



Definition and Need 



Definition and Intent 

Educational laboiatory experiences broadly defined arc experi- 
ences, both real and simulated, that normally occur outside the regu- 
lar college classroom and which bring the future teacher in contact 
with schools, students, and society in general. They are real in the 
sense that future teachers may observe and interact directly with the 
social phenomena, or simulated in that the “real” setting may be 
captured with the use of some electronic means. They can begin with 
a short observation of a classroom in the early stages of a teacher 
education program and extend through the s" ent teaching experi- 
ence to some special analysis with a high- , level task prescribed. 
They can include visitations, observation , analyses, and evaluations 
of the cultural milieu that surround public school children in a given 
community. This means not only school activities but more dire etlv 
the community with its mores and values which are so impo. 
the education of children. The laboratory thus is the school ami he 
community. 

Regardless of the nature of the laboratory expciicnce, they should 
all provide the opportunity for direct sensory input to the future 
teacher which gives him adequate perceptions of a social situation. 
With more adequate perceptions the future teacher can begin to form 
appropriate teaching behavior early in his program svhich will carry 
over to his professional work. In all cases the experiences should deal 
with the real problems of teaching and help develop the future 
teacher’s level of awareness of teaching tuations. 

This book deals primarily with ptc * 'dent t-'aching laboratory 
experiences or those activities, real and « uTatcd, which occur prior 
to the full time praeticum exper i\ T hit does not predud ' any 
interest or activity during or after the pi ■ Many of the tug '*• 

lions contained within have valid meaning iui i c*e ateas too. il (he 
opportunity exists, the future teacher should continue with labora- 
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lory field work after student teaching so that more precise and so- 
phisticated behavior can be developed prior to movement into the 
profession. However, this book is designed to help the teacher educa- 
tion student move from entry into the program to the point of 
student teaching by providing some guides, models, and systems 
which will prepare him better for a more meaningful practicum ex- 
perience. It is designed to develop readiness for more complete re- 
sponsibility during the student teaching experience. 

Need 

During the 1960’s some empirical, descriptive studies of teaching 
gave us considerable insight into the nature of the total classroom 
because these studies looked at teaching behavior as it influences 
student behavior during classroom interaction and at the treatment 
of the content to be learned. 1 These studies indicated that there 
were remarkable similarities in the basic pedagogical moves made by 
classroom teachers as they taught students in the learning situation. 
Although teachers behaved in a similar manner with students, they 
appeared to lack precision or awareness of what they were actually 
doing. It appears that teachers behave in a random and intuitive 
manner as they teach students some content area. Because of these 
studies it seems necessary that more precise and analytic behavior 
must be built into the teacher’s behavior as he carries on the instruc- 
tion in a classroom. This book is indeed built on this assumption that 
if teachers are more aware of their behavior and more analytic in 
their actions they will be able to carry on instruction in a more 
effective manner. No judgments arc made regarding what should be 
taught; only that teachers should be aware and knowledgeable about 
what they are doing so that they may either alter or modify their 
basic teaching moves so as to affect better learning in a classroom. It 
is essentia) that teachers know of their behavior before th. y are able 
to modify it along the lines that they feel are important. It is fuithcr 
assumed Jiat awareness of ones own behavior should occur early in 
the training of a teacher so that the future teacher may adequately 
perceive what is taking place in a classroom, what his bcli.nior is, and 
what the various mediating variables are in a team.; tuation. If 
future teachers can gain this awareness early in their trailing, they 
may gain control of their behavior and be able to practice new be- 
haviors before assuming a full-time teaching situation. In other 



I. Tot brief dtKftptiort* John ft. Vrrduin, jt M Conctptol A/orfWj M 
tio% Wtjhtngtofv DeG, AACTts 1967; Chasten TV© and St*. 
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words, this book is designed lo give students in training a new set of 
glasses by which they may view various aspects of the teaching situa- 
tion so that they may adequately see what is taking place and then 
make the judgment as to what might take place* Once the student 
has had the opportunity to observe his behavior and other teachers’ 
behavior, he can then make the decision to correct or to modify 
along more desirable lines. 

Teaching may he viewed a? a process of making a variety of deci- 
sions in a variety of situations in the classroom. Because of this it 
appears necessary then that teachers be given various structures, 
systems, or models to help them analyse situations in a classroom so 
that they may make better decisions as they influence students to- 
ward certain selected goals. With systems or models the future 
teacher can understand the nature of the situation and then can 
strive for more precise behavior as he carries out the various peda- 
gogical moves in a classroom. For example, the teacher typically asks 
a number of questions in a classroom. If he has a model to view the 
level of cognition resulting from question asking in a classroom, he 
can then make his decision as lo whether this is important or not. If 
he asks questions which require lower level cognitive responses, then 
he should be aware of this so that he may, if he deems necessary, 
move the level of thought to a higher plane. Only through an analysis 
of the questioning situation can the level of thought be brought lo 
the future teacher’s attention so that he may become aware of wltal 
is taking place, Another example might be classroom discussion 
where thv teacher has set a goal that the students should do the 
majority of the talking and interacting in a situation. Only through 
an analysis of the level of discussion can the teacher become aware of 
what has actually taken place. With an analysis the teacher can gain 
this knowledge and then make the decision as to the level of goal 
attainment. 

It is also suggested that once the student has had the opportunity 
lo identify and describe :omc of the variables that occur in a class- 
room he will be able lo define some novel models for test and trial in 
a classroom situation. In other words, he will be able lo define some 
new pedagogical moves to elicit a selected kind of behavior on the 
part of his students after he has had a chance to view the classroom 
and what takes place in it. The use of more analytic measures in this 
ease gives the student not only the power to identify what is taking 
place but also the power to invent new strategics for accomplishing 
selected goals. 



Since this book is predicated on more precise and analytic behav- 
ior in the classroom, a model which lends itself well to classroom 
analysis will be advanced in a later chapter. This is not the only way 
to look at teaching or to analyze teaching but it docs give ihe student 
the opportunity to follow the instructional act from the start to the 
end and docs take into consideration the major facets of instiuction. 
With this model students will be able to look at entering behavior, 
specify appropriate goals, think about and plan for materials and 
strategies, the presentation of learning tasks to the student, and the 
assessment to determine the degree of learning that has taken place. 
This model itself requires more analytic and precise behavior on the 
pari of the teacher as he conducts learning experiences in his class- 
room and finally allows for some accountability as to outcomes. If 
more precise behavior is to be built into teachers it appears impor- 
tant that they have a model to account for the total performance of 
the teacher and the students in a classroom instructional situation. 

Besides advancing a model which will help the student view teach- 
ing in a classroom the remainder of thia book discusses participation, 
various procedures for gaining awareness of the behavior, and a va- 
riety of experiences that may be utilized in a teacher education 
program. Chapter Two looks at student participation in pre-student 
teaching laboratory experiences. 



CHAPTER II 



Student Participation in 
Pre-Student Teaching 
Laboratory Experiences 



To the student, laboratory experiences, other than student teach- 
ing, include those activities which bring him into direct involvement 
with the development of techniques and the understanding of princi- 
ples of education upon which sound preparation and instruction 
should be based. 

Laboratory experiences with public school students requiring di- 
rect observation and participation are a joint responsibility, involving 
the university, the pre-service teacher, and the public school person- 
nel. 

Program Aims 

Eleven general program aims of the laboratory experiences pro- 
grams are listed below: 

1. To provide opportunities to observe teaching in the area of 
the pre-service teacher’s major interest. 

2. To provide contact with experienced classroom teachers cur- 
rently in the field for discussion of objectives, methods, con- 
tent, planning and evaluation in the student’s chosen teaching 
area. 

3. To provide an acquaintance with the curriculum, particularly 
in the student’s major area of interest. Particular attention 
should be given to sequence and scope of that curriculum, 

4. To provide an opportunity to observe different methods of 
instruction and to discuss with the classroom teacher the 
effectiveness of the various methods observed. 

5. To provide participation in numerous activities appropriate 
to the student’s level of preparation, i.e., grading papers, 
helping individual students, scoring tests, contributing to 
class discussion, preparing visual aids. 



6. To provide periods ol observation and discussion regarding 
the various methods of evaluating pupil progress used by 
classroom teachers. 

7, To provide experiences utilizing educational media such as 
educational television, video tapes, audio tapes, and single 
concept films, in group and independent study so that the 
student might gain further insight into the educative process. 

8. To provide brief opportunities for teaching in a classroom 
situation prior to student teaching. 

9, To provide observation and discussion of certain experimen- 
tal projects. 

10. To provide opportunities which enable prospective teachers 
to observe, specify, and describe the developmental stages of 
human growth and development at different grade levels. 

11. To providy opportunities for students to gain an insight into 
the cultural and social backgrounds of pupils and to have 
opportunities of communicating with specialists in these 
areas. 

Usual Procedure 

The first exposure to a live classroom situation for the pre-service 
teacher usually is in the role of an observer. Following observations 
in the live classroom, there are several programs which pre-service 
teachers can pursue that will give them the opportunity to partici- 
pate in the teaching situation by assuming partial responsibility. This 
might consist of assisting individual students during some practice 
activity, planning and developing bulletin boards, preparing other 
instructional materials, illustrating a particular step in clothing con- 
struction, developing a concept with a small group of students, etc. 
Later, experiences can be planned in which the pre-service teacher 
takes charge of the entire class for a short period of time, 30 minutes 
or less. For example, in a home economics class a pre-scrvice teacher 
might assist an individual student with some particular step in cloth- 
ing construction or food preparation; on a small group basis in a 
mathematics classroom a pre-service teacher might assist students in 
mastering the techniques of solving quadratic equations. In every 
case, individual, small groups, or entire class, objectives are clarified 
and evaluation of such experiences are made by the cooperating 
teacher. 
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Some Effective Experiences 

The names and a brief description of some basic laboratory experi- 
ence programs found effective are as follows: 

September Experience {Early Fall Field Experience) 

A plan was started several years ago for future teachers to give 
them an opportunity to be in a public school during the first week or 
two in September when school is in session. It was judged to be 
successful and was called “September Experience. " Basically, the 
student requests the opportunity to work in a school in his home 
community. During the time he is there, he serves as an assistant to 
the teacher. For many students this will be their first opportunity to 
see teaching from the teacher’s position. 

The experience will give the prospective teacher an idea as to 
whether or not he really wishes to teach. It will give him an opportu- 
nity to work with children. It should help vitalize his future courses 
in education, and it will help to relieve the fears many have of 
entering student teaching. In addition, for those who will do their 
student teaching in the winter or spring quarters, it gives them a real 
idea of the problems of starting school in the fall. 

The students have felt that this experience made a significant con- 
tribution to their teacher training program. The teachers who partici- 
pated in the program found it very satisfying and gratifying to be of 
help to a young person at this stage of his career. The students 
should be given a variety of experiences and at the same time be of 
real help to the teacher in the opening days of school. 

Elementary Block Program 

This laboratory experience is an exploratory laboratory situation 
designed to help the students become better oriented to the teaching 
profession. It gives them direct contact with the problems of school 
and affords them an opportunity to work in a school system other 
than the one in which they have observed or will do their student 
teaching. It also furnishes them the opportunity to see the real prob- 
lems of an elementary or junior high school from the standpoint of 
the teacher. This experience is done in one of the public elementary 
schools near the university. The length of time the student spends in 
the school is one specific day each week. Students should receive 
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academic credit for successfully completing this experience because 
it is part of the total teacher training program. 

The student understands that he or she is to be a teacher assistant 
during the period that they arc in the public school. Giving the 
student an opportunity to have a variety of experiences during this 
time is most valuable. The only time students have felt that tneir 
experiences as teacher aides lacked value was when ihey were as- 
signed exclusively to clerical tasks. It is suggested that the help the 
student can give to the teacher will partially compensate for the 
services the teacher can give the student. Of course, it is suggested 
that the greatest compensation for the teacher is in the knowledge 
that they are helping in the tram.ug of a professional person. 

Elementary Teacher Aide Program 

The teacher aide experience is a laboratory situation designed to 
help the students become better oriented to the teaching profession. 
It is structured the same as the above Block Program except the 
length of time the students spend in the school is two hours per day, 
one day per week. 

Secondary Pre-Student Teaching Practicum 

This program was developed in an attempt to place students when- 
ever possible in t le public high school in which they will do their 
student teaching. They are assigned to the department of their major 
area of concentration one quarter prior to their student teaching 
assignment. It is designed to give the student a variety of experiences 
within the department, and also become familiar with the fac’Jities, 
policies, and problems of that high school. The student should 
receive academic credit for this experience and must arrange their 
schedules . ( uch that they are available each day for a block of three 
or four hours. 

Miscellaneous Programs 

A. Elementary Math Program 

A teacher aide experience for those students who are elemen- 
tary majors with major preparation in math. It is an attempt to 
individualize instruction for needy public school students on a 
daily basis. 

B. Kindergarten-Primary Methods Class Program 

This program is designed for elementary majors in the Kinder- 
garten-Primary methods class. It is basically the laboratory por- 
tion of the K-P methods class. It allows for observation, demon- 
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stration and limited participation with public school children at 
the kindergarten-primary g.ade levels. 

C. Elementary Reading Programs 

The instructor of the elementary educatiov reading methods 
class has taped several children reading in an attempt to detect 
some common reading problems for his classes. The tapes arc 
from poor, average, and superior readers at each grade level. 
There tapes include children using basal text-books and some 
who are using other material or reading experien '£ stories. 
Another laboratory experience for students err. oiled in elemen- 
tary education reading classes includes the planning and prepa- 
ration for teaching three reading classes during t^ch term. One 
demonstration will cover grades one and two, another v/iJi cover 
grades three and four, and the other will cover grades five and 
six. The university students will develop the iesson plans but the 
instructor of the course will do the actual teaching in the public 
school classroom as the university students observe anu critique, 

D. Home Economics Practicuin 

This unique laboratory experience has been in exisiance for 
several years. Each quarter there is a section of rtudents from an 
advanced level course who participate in rids pre-nrvice experi- 
ence at the local junior high school. Each girl has an opportu- 
nity to observe a class and then return a week latei to teach a 
lesson which she has planned for the class observed. Planning 
and evaluation conferences are held whh each university stu- 
dent by the instructor of the class, 

E. Department of Psychology Program 

Several g-aduate students from the Psychology Department are 
involved in case studies with individual children from economi- 
cally deprived i\reas. There is an attempt to determine the intel- 
lectual deficiencies of each child and serve as a tutor to over- 
come them. 

F. School of Communication Speech Program (Polly Packets) 

The Polly Packets are a group of students from the School of 
Communication who are interested in presenting short skits or 
reading poetry in local public schools. Arrangements are made 
for these university students to make their presentations in sub- 
ject areas that are currently being covered by the public school 
classroom teacher. 
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G. Educational Psychology Testing Interns 

Graduate students from the Educational Psychology Depart- 
ment have an opportunity to administer the testing program 
adopted by several of the local public school districts. 

H. Observations 

Arrangements for students from many classes to ' ; sit public 
classrooms are made each quarter. They range from grades K 
through 12. 

I. Outdooi Education Practicum 

Students enrolled in the Outdooi Education Program visit sever- 
al elementary classes and prepare them for their day long visits 
to the outdooi education facilities at an outdoor education cen- 
ter. 

There are a variety of other models that can and should 
developed that can bring the student in teacher education in 
direct contact with public school students. Each new model 
should, of course, be based on the needs of the future teaches 
and the arrangements that can be made with public school 
personnel. 

Suggested Activities for Future Teachers 

Below is a general list of suggested activities in which the future 
teacher may participate to gain experience and new insights into The 
process of becoming a" effective teacher. 

Getting Acquainted with the School and the Community 



building 

equipment 

school routines 

teaching materials 

the community, 

its resources, its 
character in rela- 
tion to the school 



teaching staff 

noncertified employees 

range of teacher responsibilities 

teacher's meeting 
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Clerical Assistance 



in the office 


seating charts 


in the library 


catalog materials for the teacher 


registration and fees 


compiling data for records 


distribution of books and materials 

Teaching Activities 


check lighting and ven- 
tilation 


recreational supervision 


collect teaching mate- 


assrit with clubs, drama groups, 


rials and aids 


music groups, etc. 


put information on 
chalk board 


work with individual students 


arrange bulletin board 


help reading groups 


housekeeping duties 


help plan classroom work 


lunchroom supervision 


visit with study groups 


assist with testing and 


demonstrate specific subject 


scoring 


matter 



occasional classroom responsibility after careful planning with 

regular teacher 



Professional Activities 

attend teacher’s meetings (when appropriate) 

attend parent meetings and community activities 

discuss specific professional problems with teacher, principal, 

and superinterdent 
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Beginning Professional Behavior 

As teacher education students move into public schools for labora- 
tory experiences they should use good taste in grooming at all times. 
They are urged to observe and follow the pattern of dress established 
by the teaching staff. Since this is the beginning of the professional 
career of the future teacher, the individual should carefully consider 
his total behavior in and out of the classroom and what the behavior 
means to the development of a good professional educator. 

Chapter III discusses the roles the public school administrator 
and the classroom cooperating teacher might play in fostering a sig- 
nificant laboratory experiences program in their schools as these pro- 
fessionals in the field make their contribution to the development of 
future professionals. 



CHAPTER Ml 



The Role of the Administrator 
and Classroom Teacher in 
Pre-Student Teaching 
Laboratory Experiences 



Laboratory experiences with public school students requiring di- 
rect observation and participation, are a joint responsibility, involv- 
ing the university administrator and supervisors, the university stu- 
dents who are involved in the program, the public school 
administrators, and the cooperating classroom teachers. 

One of the primary responsibilities and most common concerns of 
all the above mentioned personnel involved in laboratory experiences 
is the public school students themselves. 

The following guidelines for administrating the laboratory experi- 
ences programs have been developed and found effective from expe- 
rience over the past several years. Many of these guidelines have 
resulted from the recommendations of public school admin; Uratovs, 
cooperating public school teachers, university supervisors, and the 
university students involved in one or more of the laboratory experi- 
ence programs. 

Administrators 

There is no required written contract between the school boards 
of participating public schools and the university department or ad- 
ministrator placing students in the various laboratory experiences 
programs. This has worked effectively, but in some cases a formal 
agreement may be necessary. 

The chief administrate e officer of the school system, usually the 
superintendent, is first contacted for approval of placing students in 
one of the laboratory experiences programs utilizing cooperating 
teachers from their system. Therefore, the role of the chief school 
administrator is primarily one of supervision and administration of 
the laboratory experiences program involved in their public school 
system. Pre-student teaching laboratory programs are designed with 
the acknowledgement that the first responsibility of the chief admin- 
istrator is to the boys and girls in his classrooms. 
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To be most effective, the pre-service teacher needs to be properly 
oriented to the school district and community. These orientation 
needs are sometimes met by the chief school administrator or other 
administrative staff members. 

Most superintendents believe that the building principal should 
have the most responsibility in selecting the teachers in his building 
who are willing and capable of working with the university student in 
one of the pre-student teaching laboratory experiences. Therefore, 
after receiving the superintendent’s approval, the university adminis- 
trator works directly with the building principal in placing university 
students with teachers in public schools. The administrator looks to 
the building principal to supply a list of teachers selected to act as 
cooperating teachers each quarter or semester and this important 
process should be done cooperatively. 

Before the students arrive, the building principal should explain to 
the faculty members their role in their relationship with the pre- 
service teacher. He should inform each staff member of his assign- 
ment. Each application will include the university student's name, 
address, year in school, hours completed, grade point average, and 
expected graduation date. 

When the students arrive, the principal should devote time to a 
general orientation to the school district, their local school, and the 
community. If possible it would be most beneficial to introduce the 
pre-service teacher in a general faculty meeting. 

Each pre-service teacher should be given a copy of all necessary 
literature pertaining to the school and the school district; items such 
as policies and procedures of operation, curriculum guides, teacher 
and student handbooks, and other general information of vital inter- 
est. The principal should describe the role of the pre-service teacher 
as he sees it in his school and review some of the suggested activities 
in which he will be expected to participate. 

It is most beneficial if the principal will accept the pre-service 
teacher in the same manner as staff members and provide an 
opportunity to participate in all school functions. The pre-student 
teaching laboratory experience functions best where the university 
student is considered one of the staff members. The principal should 
provide an opportunity for the pre-service teacher to visit and confer 
with him anytime during his pre-student teaching laboratory assign- 
ment. 

The cooperating teachers should be assured that the principal will 
keep in contact with them as to the progress of the future teacher 
and will assist in any way with the supervision of the university 
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student. If any personal problems develop in a laboratory experi- 
ences program, the university administrator and/or supervisor should 
be notified immediately. 

The Role of the Cooperating Teacher 

The following definition of a supervising teacher is advanced by 
J.D. Clemmons. He states: 

"The supervising teacher is that individual in the public or laboratory 
school who is responsible for supervising, guiding and evaluating the activi- 
ties of a student assigned to him for a particular type of professional 
laboratory experience,” 1 

It is suggested that the cooperating teachers in the pre-student 
teaching laboratory experiences programs perform this very impor- 
tant function for the young future professional. Although the coop- 
erating teacher's first responsibility is to the students in their public- 
school classroom, it is a well-considered fact that he is also the most 
important person in a pre-student teaching laboratory experience. 

A successful program must have cooperating teachers that will 
provide more than mere acceptance. They must reflect a positive 
interest in the program and foster an attitude of encouragement for 
the pre-service teacher. 

Written guidelines should be prepared that cover the role of the 
cooperating teacher in each of the pre-student teaching laboratory 
experience programs. The objectives and procedures that will be uti- 
lized in each program should be distributed and explained to the 
teacher before the university students arrive. There should be a 
planned sequence of experiences developed that wall provide oppor- 
tunities for college students to grow into more competent, successful 
teachers, 

As soon as possible after the arrival of the pre-service teacher, 
there should be a conference between him and the cooperating 
teacher. The subject of the conference should be clarification of 
school routines and a general orientation to the school and local 
community. Knowing what is expected in routine matters and being 
oriented to school policies and procedures will help to get the new 
pre-service teacher off to a good start. 

The pre-student teaching laboratory experience should be a 
planned sequence of activities that will provide a gradual transition 
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from a dependent role to one ol initiative and responsibility. Some 
suggested activities that will acquaint the pre-service teacher with his 
particular situation could include: 

1. Touring of Lie school plant. 

2. Meeting staff members and administrative personnel and be- 
coming informed on I heir functions. 

3. Becoming oriented to the special instructional facilities and 
services of the school. 

4. Becoming acquainted with everything the teacher needs to 
know in order to do an effective job in his classroom. 

Some initial activities in which the pre-service teacher can suc- 
ceed in doing in most pre-student teaching laboratory experiences 
would include routine and administrative duties such as: 

1. Checking test papers. 

2. Putting material on the chalkboard. 

3. Collecting and distributing papers and materials. 

4. Monitoring tests. 

5. Preparing bulletin boards. 

6. Develop seating chart and learn the names of the students as 
quickly as possible. 

7. Keep records of absences and tardiness. 

8. Assisting in hall duty, bus duty, and lunchroom or play- 
ground duty. 

Under the supervision of the cooperating teacher, the pre-scrvicc 
teacher should become involved with minor teaching duties such as: 

1. Giving vocabulary and spelling words to the class. 

2. Reading instructions and explaining difficulties that might be 
encountered. 

3. Working with small groups and individuals. 

4. Assisting students who are working independently on proj- 
ects taught by the cooperating teacher. 

5. Developing a working lesson plan for one area. 

6. Reading stories out loud. 

Gradual induction into the various activities concerned with 
teaching is essential. A variety of tasks which the future teacher can 
perform with a high degree of success is most beneficial for a success- 
ful pre-student teaching laboratory experience. Demonstrating effec- 
tive methods and principles of teaching and assisting the pre-service 
teacher in getting a working philosophy of teaching arc most stimulat- 
ing and challenging to the cooperating teacher. 
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The university administrator or supervisor should be kept fully 
informed at all limes of the progress of the prc*scrvicc teacher and 
should be of assistance to the cooperating teacher in the evaluative 
process. Each laboratory experience evaluation instrument should 
be jointly completed by the cooperating teacher and the university 
personnel involved. A sample evaluation instalment and the key to 
accompany the rating scale can be found in Appendix F. 

The successful teacher depends on well prepared lesson plans. 
The prC'Service teacher should have been exposed to ihc develop* 
ment and use of lesson plans. The cooperating teacher should rc* 
quire the pre«scrvicc teacher to submit a lesson plan for her ap- 
proval prior to teaching a lesson. The amount of help a 
cooperating teacher gives to the prc*$crvicc teacher will vary ac* 
cording to the students 1 ability. The guidance and assistance pro* 
vided by the cooperative teacher to the future teacher as he per* 
forms a given task may be some of the most valuable and 
significant help that he may receive. Having the future teacher gain 
experience under guidance by a professional in the field will assist 
in more open perceptions and, in turn, more desirable professional 
behavior. 

A model designed primarily for the instructional act in a class* 
room is advanced in the next chapter. The model should provide 
guidance loo as the future teacher observes teaching and then be* 
gins to carry out instruction itself. 



CHAPTER IV 



Models and Instruments 
to Analyze Teaching 

A Model of Instruction for Analysis 
and Decision Making 

As explicated in Chapter I some models, systems and structures 
appear important foi the future teacher to utilize in order to gain 
awareness of what is taking place in a classroom. A systematic way 
of viewing the variables in a teaching-learning situation provides a 
means by which data can be collected or information can be 
brought forth which, in turn, can be judged for effectiveness rela- 
tive to the expressed goals. Once the future teacher is aware of 
what is taking place in a classroom, he can alter or modify the 
procedures to become more consonant with the goals. It is virtual- 
ly impossible for a person to change or improve his behavior until 
he has some feedback as to the nature of the present situation. 
And, perhaps it is best if the future teacher can gather this infor- 
mation by himself or in close conjunction with a colleague because 
of the personal meaning it has. Practice in gathering information is 
an important first step. Once information is available the future 
teacher can then take steps to improse where needed. 

This chapter will present a model of instruction which lends it- 
self well to analysis and information gathering and provides for 
checks and balances as one carries on instruction with students. It 
encompasses the major features of the instructional act from the 
point of assessing the entering behavior of the student and specify- 
ing appropriate goals to that of evaluating the student's perform- 
ance. It looks at both planning for and carrying out the instruc- 
tional act and allow* for modification of components when 
performance doesn’t meet the expressed goals. In other words it is 
analytic in the sense that all components provide a degree of system- 
atic precision which contributes to the total instructional act. It is 
not the only way to look at teaching but it does give a systematic 
approach to instruction. 





Within each major component, systems, models and, in turn, 
questions will be presented to allow the future teacher the oppor- 
tunity to gather information and to think critically about what is 
taking place. The basic instruction model is on the following page. 

General Explanation 

In brief the model begins in the planning stages with the assess- 
ment of the entering behavior of the student in conjunction with 
the statement of goals. These two operations should take place in 
conjunction with one another so that the student can have goals 
which are attainable according to his previous learning and experi- 
ence. If a teacher docs not look at the entering behavior, his goals 
may be too difficult to attain on the part of the students and thus 
the instruction will fall short. At the other extreme, the goals may 
not present a challenge or the student may already possess the ex- 
pressed goals before instruction begins. Therefore, assessment and 
goal statement should be done together so as to define the best 
possible experience for the student. 

Once the goals have been clearly and concisely seated the defini- 
tion of appropriate experiences for achieving the goals is done. In 
defining the “.nit to be learned and the procedures, necessary con- 
tent and materials are selected, tasks and strategics aTe selected or 
invented, and all tasks and strategics to accomplish the goals are 
sequenced and ordered for effective learning. 

When the teaming unit and procedures are defined by the 
teacher or cooperatively with the students the move is then made 
to presenting these to the students for their accomplishment. This 
is the actual classroom learning situation which involves the inter- 
action of the teacher, the students and the content which is to be 
learned. Within the classroom learning situation a climate con- 
ducive to learning should be established and maintained. Also, 
communication is involved and important to learning. The next 
step involves the student performing the various tasks and learning 
what has been defined in the goal statement. This performance 
could involve learning to spell a simple word, solving a complex 
equation, or acquiring knowledge for future use. In any case some 
provision should be made to determine to what degree the student 
did what he set out to do. This final component is evaluation or 
assessment of performance. If the performance did not measure up 
to the stated objectives, then some modification is necessary in 
terms of the goals, the nature of the learning unit, or the presenta- 
tion of the unit. Modification will be necessary to insure that the 
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student “learns** what was defined for him. If the student has per* 
formed at a designated level, then he is ready for new learnings 
and the instructional model repeats itself. 

Finally, because the future teacher should be concerned with 
achievement by all students in a given classroom, some attention 
and interest must be given to the socio-cultural setting in which 
the school and its students find themselves. An analysis of the 
school with its expressed goals and the student with his values will 
bring more precision to the curriculum experiences and the teach- 
er’s role in the classroom. 

Social System (0 

The first component in the model is the social system in which 
the school, the curriculum, the students, and, in turn, the teacher 
arc embedded. All schools arc situated in a community which has 
certain beliefs, characteristics, and values all of which influence the 
individual school and its curriculum. The student, in turn, brings to 
the school his own “package** of values, beliefs and characteristics 
which may or may not be consistent with those possessed and ex- 
poused by the larger community. If consistency in the values is 
present, then satisfactory learning should occur. If there is incon- 
sistency in the values, then satisfactory goal behavior and learning 
will not usually occur. 

J . W* Gctzcls and Herbert A. Thclcn originally developed an ex- 
tensive model which was later modified by Gctzcls and which pro- 
vides for the analysis of a social system and goal behavior of stu- 
dents in a school and classroom. The model is on the following page. 

This model begins with a social system which can be either a 
classroom group or a school. Within the social system two major 
dimensions arc present; the sociological or normative (capital letter 
B of Model) and the psychological or individual (D). At the norma- 
tive level a social system has institutions which carry on the func- 
tion of a social system and these institutions require certain roles 
to be played, The roles, in Him, arc defined as what expectations 
the role incumbent is required to display. The role-expectations 
really define what should occur in an institution and thus lead to 
goaJ behavior (F) of the institution. However, since a social system 
contains individuals who possess certain personalities and need- 
dispositions, the second or individual dimension comes into being. 
This is to say that the psychological dimensK n, running parallel to 
the normative, has individuals with distinct personalities which arc 
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reflected in the need-dispositions of each individual. These all Jead 
to individual goal behavior (F). 

These two dimensions of a social system, however, do not oper- 
ate in a vacuum so additional variables at the anthropological level 
can be identified and thus come into play. Each institution, or in 
this case the school, is embedded in a culture that possesses certain 
beliefs and characteristics (ethos) which, in turn, is displayed in a 
set of values held by that culture (A). All of these factors play 
upon the school because, in a way, they specify what is expected 
of the institution. The same case can be built for the individual 
because he too is embedded in a culture, perhaps sub culture, be- 
cause of his family, friends, neighborhood, and other gToups. His 
culture has a certain ethos which displays a value system, and these 
factors play upon his need-dispositions and individual goals (E^. Be- 
cause of the significant reciprocal influence of the culture with its 
ethos and values upon the institution and individual, this anthro- 
pological level takes on considerable meaning for the teacher** role. 

Because of the inherent differences in the two dimensions of the 
social system, there could be conflicts and deviant perceptions be- 
tween the individual with his personality and needs and the institu- 
tion with its rolc-expectalions. This model handles this concern 
with the identification of a gToup to serve as a buffer between the 
institution and the individual (C). The group imposes a balance be- 
tween the two and helps to support the institution when certain 
roles and expectations seem important and to support the individ- 
ual express his idiosyncratic personality and need-dispositions when 
necessary. This is done by the group fostering a climate and defi- 
nite intentions. The group climate dimension completes the model 
and is essential for the effective functioning of an individual in an 
institution. 

In viewing the entire model, it can be noted that each stratum 
relates directly lo the school and the work of the teacher. Inter- 
preted broadly the institution-rolc-expeclation stratum (B) in this 
case is the curriculum of the school. This is reflected directly in 
the learning experiences of the school because it specifies what is 
expected for the student to attain goal behavior as ptcscribcd by 
the school. The institutional-anthropological level (A) is the domi- 
nant culture with its beliefs and values, and in most cases would 
reflect the middle class culture. The reciprocal influence here 
would thus indicate that generally the curriculum of a public 
school would reflect a middle-class value system. 



On the other hand, the individual-pcrsonalily-nccd-disposition 
stratum (D), represents each individual student who makes up a 
school or class, The individual-anthropological stratum (E), repre- 
sents the cultural “package" that each individual student possesses 
and brings to school and class with him and could reflect any sub- 
cultural value system. 

Finally, the group-climalc-intcntions level (C) for all intent and 
purpose is the teacher because he is the one who leads the group 
and Tosters the desirable learning climate through his work with 
students. 

With these idea* in mind the future teacher can utilize the 
model in a variety of ways. The model helps to bring to the level 
of awareness the conditions and variables that surround the school, 
the classroom and the youngster. It does help to identify, explain, 
and relate the mediating variables in a social system but it docs not 
provide solutions to any problems; this the teacher must do. How- 
ever, with this model a new teacher can look at such concerns as 
the youngster from the ghetto area attending a suburban school 
(values vs. values), the upper-middle class youngster who might 
have one set of values expressed for him by his parents and quite 
another displayed by his parents (values vs expectations or double 
standards), and/or the student who doesn’t “conform" the way he 
should (role vs personality), 3 In all eases the teacher simply stales 
his purpose for the analysis and then views the variables in the 
model to get his information. Then he acts accordingly. Since the 
teacher has control over the group-climate dimension and works 
directly with the rolcexpcctation dimension, he can begin to dc* 
sign the kinds of experiences that will result in meaningful goal be- 
havior (F). 

Concluding, this model actually identifies what is present in a 
socio cultural system and provides some direction as to what must 
be done to cope with the problems. This is a definite aid to goal 
statements and curriculum designs. Real strength and considerable 
precision can be added to the future teacher’s behavior when con- 
sidering the all-important socio cultural demands, He must look 
carefully at the socio-cultural factors associated with his students, 
school and community and to place these factors into a framework 
for analysis and decision making. When these variables arc viewed 

% Tot specific eaampki on using this model, sc* John R. Vetdutn, Jf., Conttptus! Modrls 
rn Tt4(het Edneafron, Washington, O.C, American Association of Colleges for Tetchet 
Education, 1967, Oaptet 7, 
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in paradigm form, more intelligent and critical decisions can be 
made on the question of what ought to be for the students in the 
schools of America. An answer to this question thus can be trans- 
lated into a statement of goals and, in turn, curriculum experi- 
ences. 

Assessment Entering Behavior (I) and Specification of 
Behavioral Objectives (III) 

As suggested above these two processes should be carried out 
simultaneously so that the objectives arc compatible with the en- 
♦ering behavior of the student. This permits more effective learning 
in that a realistic assessment of behavior will allow for goals that 
are within rca r h of the students and not "below or above” their 
capabilities; consonance should occur in these important processes 
so that all students can achieve. This perhaps should not be con- 
sidered a hard and fast ru'e because some sound and important ob- 
jectives both to the student and the total learning unit may emerge 
which in the judgment of the teacher must be taught. In many of 
these eases if goals are designated as important and the entering 
behavior is not present, some pre-instruction or review may be 
necessary to raise the entering behavior to become compatible with 
the objectives. Either avenue is sound as long as the entering be- 
havior is such that meaningful instruction can occur to achieve the 
selected objcc'.ives. This is why the reversible arrow is present in 
the basic instructional model. 

When stating goals or objectives and when looking at the student 
as he comes to the learning situation, it is important to think in 
terms of behavior. As teachers our job is to cause and assist young- 
sters to Icam. A commonly held definition of learning is that of 
changing the behavior of a person. In fact, N.L. Gage defines 
teaching as . . . "any interpersonal influence aimed at changing the 
ways in which other persons can or will behave ." 5 Behavior then is 
all important for teachers to consider as they work with students. 
Since behavior is important and since changing behavior to some 
end is a function of the educative process, it appears necessary for 
the future teacher to look at students in terms of behavior and at 
goal statements in terms of behavior. 

The erne ring behavior of the student or as Dc Cccco refers to it 
synonymously as the entering performances is the level of knowl- 



5. N.l^ Gage, t< L, Hendbo ok on ftaetrch on Teething* Okifo. Hind McNally and Com- 
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